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Cleveland Summer School 


At 


Western Reserve University 


Six Weeks 


Beginning June 24 Ending August 2 


HE summer offering of more than 200 courses is the 
ever made by the University. Teachers, supervisors, 


administrators will find a diversified offering of unde1 
| 1] 
ind graduate courses in academic and professional fields 


Some special featurey: 


A public elementary school in regular session for observation 
and demonstration. 


A Reading Clinie and a Speech Correction Clinie. 
A comprehensive kindergarten-primary offering. 


lern language school and French House, where only 
‘nch and Spanish are spoken 


ture Guide School and Camp established in cooperation 
with Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, Ohio 


\ complete musie offering, ineluding a University Chorus and 
Northeastern Ohio High School Orchestra 


’ 


fins and cor lete summer ssion catalog. 


detatled information. write 


THE REGISTRAR, School of Education 
2060 Stearns Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


‘Cleveland—Cool, Clean and Comfortable”’ 
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THE NURSERY SCHOOL AND CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT’ 


By Professor R. S. WOODWORTH 
DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


We find ourselves in the enviable posi- 
tion of participating in the beginnings of 
what may prove to be one of the great for- 
ward movements of modern times. Many 

dications point to the importance of the 
first few years of the child’s life in shaping 

s later behavior as an individual, and 

us controlling the destiny of society. 
Now we are to focus the sciences of health, 
crowth and behavior upon the young child. 
‘hat period between babyhood and school 

fe, which has been relatively neglected by 
nee and organized education, is to come 
We are to have people pro- 
fessionally concerned with the young child, 
trained to apply to him what science we 
read to discover much more 
ut him and to record what they dis- 
r, so that the bits of knowledge that 
ry child has drilled into the minds of 

s parents shall not, as hitherto, be dissi- 
pated as that child disappears from the 

ne. With an institution, however cosy 
nd informal, devoted to his interests, and 

th wide-awake persons whose chosen pro- 
‘ession it is to observe and labor for his 
od, knowleege is bound to accumulate, 


nd better ar better use will be made of 


its own. 


eady possess, 


per read at the dedication of the Nursery 
, Vassar College, February 7, 1928. 


those formative years. Instead of remain- 
ing the neglected years, they may turn out 
to be the high point of the educational sys- 
tem—the period during which wise and 
restrained effort by adults can accomplish 
the most for the budding individual. 

Some sort of a school for children of 
from two to five years was probably first 
conceived in the hope of improving the 
physical condition of children from 
poverty-stricken homes. These little chil- 
dren, now coming every day under the eyes 
of the doctor or better 
guarded against disease and have better 
attention in the way of nutrition and the 
correction of physical defects, and thus the 
baby school would turn back to the home 
or to the nation a generation of sturdier 
youngsters, better equipped to withstand 


nurse, eould be 


the strain of the regular school years and 
to grow up 
adults. 
has by no means been outgrown with im- 
provement in the general economic condi- 
tion of the people, for the advance in the 
sciences of nutrition and health has more 
than kept pace with the economic advance. 
Even more to-day than a century ago, there 
is much that the mother of a family can 
not be presumed to know or to be able to 


into healthy and vigorous 


Such a use for the nursery school 
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do for the best health of her little child. who know what to do and have 
Even children from well-to-do homes often doit. Tantrums that seem una 
profit in their general health by attendance home often disappear after a 
ata vood nursery school school. The helpless de pe nde} 
The nursery school is a help to the child is overcome. The domine 
mother in other obvious ways. Having the child, often spoiled in the h 
child out of her care for a portion of the some of the give-and-take of 
day sets free some of her time for oecupa- The absence of excessive emot 
tions which may be very important to her- mands and reactions, which oft 
self and to her family, and she is left in a the lot of the child in the hom 
less strained condition to associate with her send to him. Thus, in many w 
child when he does come home. Relieving emotional development and _ so¢ 
her of part of her responsibility still leaves ment are fostered by a sojo 
plenty with her, and leaves her fresher to nursery school. 
carry out her part, often with helpful ad- Again, what we loosely desig 
vice from the school in doing her part. ‘‘motor development,’’ including 
There is no doubt that the child in the ful manipulation of tools and othe: 
home is becoming an increasing burden as _ as well as posture and locomotion, 
the standards of what should be done for to proceed faster in the nursery se] 
the child continually rise, competing as at home. The school has a greate1 
they inevitably do with the multifarious of suitable equipment for instruct 
other demands laid upon the home by mod-_ of this sort, and the fear of the ch 
ern civilization. The declining birth-rate, sibly hurting himself is not such 
especially among the more ambitious peo- tor of active play as it is apt to b 
ple, is to a large degree a reflex of this homes. Little manual operations, su 
increasing burden. As children beeome  buttoning and lacing, which the « 
more expensive, they become searcer, and done for him at home, he learns 
as they become scarcer, they become more early to do for himself in the scl 
valuable articles. We can not afford to makes relatively rapid progress } 
lose them through infant mortality, or to of what is sometimes called 
waste them by unskilful bringing up. The physical environment, the world 
nursery school tends to offset the declining cially made or selected objects 
birth-rate in two ways: by salvaging chil- manipulated in definite ways fo 
dren who would otherwise be total or par- uses, with which we have so 
tial losses, and by making it feasible for rounded ourselves that we may 
many a desirable home to afford another ever come in contact with strict!) 
child or two. objects. But the child does als 
The nursery school helps the child in better chance of forming the acqu 
other ways than by watching over his _ of strictly natural objects, such as ¢ 


physical condition; it is an agency of men-_ things, in the nursery school tha 
tal hygiene as well. Useful habits and city home at least. Also, his intr 


much useful routine are taken on more to music and the rudiments of di 
readily in the school than in the home— art is likely to be more instructiv: 
partly because of the influence of the group aged in the school than at hor 
upon the individual child, and partly be- vocabulary develops rapidly, he 

cause of the presence in the school of adults talk freely to other children and « 
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ip. He 


activities and in projects that 


participates in group 


me, as well as cooperation, for 
The addition of the 


ool environment to that of the 


etion. 


s the child a better start in many 
When the 


thoroughly established, it may 


nursery school has 
sition to eall the attention of the 
ol to several loose ends where the 
ifforded by the nursery school is 
wed up. It may even be, if we can 
nursery school true to its own line 
from the domination of the exist- 
ls, that 
the schools higher up will result 


important educational! 


owing up the ideas of the nursery 


s singing the praises of the nursery 
n much this strain, to a man of my 
tance, when I got a rather startling 
tion, which, however inadequate to the 
the case, does contain some 
I should state that this 
Quite 
he is the proud father of sev- 


tate ol 
r thought. 
is not a bachelor or child-hater. 
ntrary, 
dren, both boys and girls, and 
nterested in his children’s activities, 
lly during the period of life corre- 
ing to the nursery school. 
don’t 


Nursery school!’’ he said. ‘‘I 


the sound of those words. Do you 

to say they are substituting a schoo! 
the nursery, and making the kiddies go 
school? I eall that a shame! My own 

‘f progress is to keep the children out 
school a year or two longer rather than 
send them promptly at the stroke of six 
is. But to pack them off to school at 
age of two—it is heartless, incredible. 


Let them have their free- 
They will learn more of the funda- 


them play. 


tals of living, by themselves, than your 
olmarm ean ever teach them, and be 
thier and sounder into the bargain. 

‘Are you too old to remember,’’ he went 
Didn’t 


how you felt as a young boy? 


4 hate schoo] { A 


relieved when school wa 
uu tickled to death when 
I Say, school should be out 
ittle ehild, 
year around. 


‘You 


re not taught in the 


and vacation 


say the ordinary sel 
hursery 

what is taught then that the 
uuldn’t and wouldn't learn out 
[ suppose you want to standard 
the kids, 
machines all just alike, ready to wiggle this 


hoolmarm pulls 


socialize make them 


or that way as the se 


Now 


admitted, 


W ay 


the strings. respect the schoo 


rm,’” he ‘but she is not like 
kid’s mother, or older sister, or play 
mate. She has too much of a certain back 
ground behind her to make a fit compan 
ion, day in day out, for a little child.’’ 
"an 2 ‘*this 
extra nice, and she doesn’t act the 


She is a 


said, schoolmarm is 
Same as 
specialist in 


a grade teacher. 


voung children. And we have another sort 
of child specialist there with her, the doe 
tor, or else the nurse with the doctor within 
easy reach.”’ 

‘*The doctor,’’ he ‘Is it a 
ery hospital rather than a nursery school? 
Worse yet! 
for sick children, you may as well eall it 
But if the children 


why should you have doctors and nurses 


cried nurs 
Of course. if this is a school 
are Wt 


a hospital. 


These children, 
home to keep 


flitting and fussing about ? 
if free, with only a good 
track the 


ready in case of need, would be 


of them, and family physician 
so healthy 
they wouldn't know there was such a thing 
as health. 


chondriaes of 


You will be making little hypo 
them. A _ fine 
the 


Who else is there in your set-up! 


environment 


you are creating for poor children 


‘*Oh, you have a psychologist, an 


she, tests the children from time 


What is 
minded ? 


this. a school for the 


Otherwise I can’t 


your testing is going to do 
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advantage for a child to know his IQ. I 
heard of one who told his grade teacher 
that she couldn’t expect him to do much 
in school, as his IQ was only 85. But I 
think he was better than the other one who 
the his coat for 
him, ‘because, you see, I have a very high 


asked teacher te button 
IQ, almost 150, and my mother says I am 
to save my strength for intellectual pur- 
not bother with manual] 
think the normal child should 


and mere 
trifles.’ I 


know as little about 


suits, 


intelligence as about 
health, and I would keep the psychologist 
Have 


monkeying with 


far, far away from him. you any 


other scientific 
these children? 

‘Ah, a The 
children are all potential nuts, I suppose, 
and had better all be treated as nuts till 
one is sure. Your psychiatrist, I suppose, 
is the one who quizzes the little boy and 
cajoles him into saying that he wants to see 
his mamma in her bath, and that he hates 
his daddy because daddy kisses mamma. 
His idea of early education is to start by 
explaining just where babies come from, 


experts 


psychiatrist, to be sure. 


and to follow along with as much sex infor- 
He ecer- 


tainly is a great addition to your staff of 


mation as the child will listen to. 


experts, only I think he would better begin 
on the staff. 

‘‘What! A nutrition expert and a good 
cook? Now that isn’t so bad. 
that sometimes the kids didn’t seem to get 
just what was best for them, and didn’t 
relish what was supposed to be best for 
them. If your nutrition expert and your 
good cook could get each child to eat just 
what he needed, if vour children were pro- 
vided with a good nap, if the rest of the 
time they were free to play around, out of 
your 
schoolmarm were so well camouflaged that 
no one would know her for a schoolmarm, 


Anybody else? 


I’ve noticed 


doors a good share of the time, if 


and if your medical and psychological ex- 


perts were kept way, way off in the dis- 
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tance—and if your children didn’ 
waste very much of their precious 
your precious nursery school—wh) 
the thing might not be so bad afte: 
So I advised him to visit a nurse) 
some day, in the hope that his 
bad’’ 


pieturs 


what ‘‘might not be so 


found to be the true 
seemed to me that his first horro 
reaction, naive as it was, unscient 
unmodern, yet embodied a wholesom: 
ing to all adults who earnestly set 
to do something for the little ch 

adults exaggerate our own import 
the child. 
need to map out and supervise everyt 
the child should do. 


cational games, pictures and stories 


We are apt to assume that 


Supery ist d play 


us as the summum bonum for the 
whereas often they strike him quite dif 
To the educationist, no environn 
that of a 


school, just as to the doctor, no plac 


ently. 
eould be finer than 
of heaven is so ideal as a really goo 
pital. There is perhaps no danger t] 
nursery school will, by degrees, 
mate to the perfect hospital, but t! 
more danger that it will be assimil 
the first-class school. It has hay 
before. For that reason, even the 1 
‘‘nursery school’’ contains a danger, w) 
we might avoid, perhaps, by choosing 
‘*When is a 


when it’s 


schoo! 


for our motto: 
school? Of course. 
school.’’ I believe we should add 
ollaries to this main proposition, 
lowing: ‘‘ When is a teacher not a ti 
When she’s a nursery school teacher,’’ 
‘*When is a doctor not a doctor? W! 
or she’s a nursery school doctor.’’ 
ously, both the medical and the educat 
professions, if they are to cooperat 
building up a suitable environment 
young child, must each adapt itself t 
other, while both ‘‘let the little child 


The result, if successful, is | 


’ 


them.’ 
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, new adaptation, unlike anything we 
seen—not a hospital and not a school 
t wholly like a home nursery, either 
mere mixture of the three, but a 
eation, the lines of which are sug- 
observation of the child himself. 


ns. the medical and the educational. 
ning their efforts on approximately 
ial footing in the creation of the 


equal 


irsery school. Hitherto, the medical pro- 
ssion has viewed the school mostly from 
itside, and with a good deal of skepticism. 


the physician’s point of view, the 
has been loading the pupils with a 
of knowledge, some of it useful no 
ibt, and has been drilling them in cer- 
forms of skill which may come into 
later on, but has given very little 


A 


ught to the stamina of the young people 
hey leave school and enter life. Where 

teacher looks for achievement, the 
hysician insists upon condition. With the 
ing child, every one will admit that con- 


‘iin 


tion is as important as achievement. 


Al 


‘herefore it is a guarantee against one- 
ledness, and an augury of success, that 


nursery school is enlisting the doctor 
t along with the teacher, where he can 
simply guard the flock against con- 


rious disease and malnutrition, but bring 


Ss 


point of view to bear upon the whole 


situation. 
When talking with my friend who was 
so dubious about the nursery school, I did 


’ 


+ 


venture to acquaint him with the nurs- 
school as a place for research on the 


ung child. I imagined he would be up 


irms at once against the idea of ‘‘experi- 


menting on the children.’’ But there is an 


mr 


nense need for fresh knowledge of the 
ld from two to five years of age, fresh 
wledge as to nutrition, physical growth, 


mental growth, the emotions and motiva- 


4 


Y) 


and many related topics. And it is 
nate that we can experiment on young 


children in certain ways. There are limits. 
naturally, to what we are willing to try in 
the way of experimentation. We can not 
deprive the child of what we believe is for 
his good, nor apply any condition which we 
suppose will be harmful, in order to watch 
the results. But we can administer to a 
group of children something which we have 
good reason to believe will be for their 
good, and watch how this works. We ean 
compare the children so treated with a con- 
trol group which has not received this 
treatment, but is getting just ordinary 
treatment, and see whether there is any 
noteworthy difference between the two 
groups. For example, suspecting that at- 
tendance on the nursery school is itself a 
benefit to the child, we can take a group of 
children into the nursery school for a year, 
and compare their achievement and condi- 
tion at the end of the year with that of a 
comparable group who have not been to 
nursery school, in order to see whether the 
school has actually made any difference. 
Such check-ups have been projected, and 
will be very valuable if properly carried 
out. Still better, in the course of time we 
shall be able to follow up our nursery 
school graduates into later school life and 
even beyond, and compare their careers 
with those of a comparable group of chil- 
dren who have not enjoyed the supposed 
advantages of the nursery school. This 
sort of experiment can be varied in a hun- 
dred ways; and there are numerous other 
forms of experiment, test and observation 
which can quite safely and properly be 
made on young children, and which will 
gradually build up a scientific foundation 
for much more adequate handling of the 
child than we now can even imagine. At 
least, such is our reasonable hope. Only 
through research can we know what 
need to know in order to do our best for 
the children. 
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We 


periments 


may the experience and ex- 
in the 


light 


nurse ry school. 


course of time, to throw much on 


scientific and 
the 


far he redity and how far 


what is perhay he biggest 
practical problem in child development, 
problem ot how 
sponsible for the adult 


t he 


environment are re 


and achievement of individ- 


that 
tha 


condition 


ual. Put in just way, the question is 


rather absurd, as it seems to imply that 
development or behavior may sometimes be 
the 


outeome ol heredity alone, and some 


times of environment alone, whereas, as a 
matter of tact, every reaction of an organ- 
sm obviously depends on the environment, 
while also it depends on the organism and 
the original constitution of 


ultimately on 


the organism To ask whether he redity or 
responsible for certain be- 
the 


makes the ear go. 


environment 1s 
like 


the gas that 


havior is asking whether it is 
engine or 
gut it is not absurd to ask whether the 
differences between different organisms are 
due to heredity or to environment, any 
more than it would be absurd to inquire 
two 
automobiles was due to differences in the 


the We 


find one child in school speaking English 


whether the different performance of 


motor or to different vas used. 


and correctly, and another 


but if 


easily very 


brokenly ; we discover that the first 
child comes from a home where English is 
spoken fluently and the other from a home 
that employs some other language, we con- 
clude that the difference is to be set down 
to environment rather than to heredity. 
Here, on the other hand, we find two boys 
from the same home, brought up together, 
but the other not 
musical at all; and we conclude that the 


one very musical and 
difference must probably be due to differ- 
ences in the genes composing each boy’s 
the fact that 


operate con- 


native constitution. So 


heredity and environment 


jointly in all development and behavior 


does not by any means set aside the very 
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important question whether ind 
ferences are due to he redity ( 


ment differences in intelli 


rence 


or in museular strength. or 


other traits of great import 


individual and to society 


No, the question is not absurd 


answer is by no means ciear as 


opinions of authorities go ve 


asunder. Every one agrees, no do 
as between different cultural groups 


are differences of purely cultura 


Whether all 


really of 


apparently ‘‘ra 
ences are cultural, 
environmental origin, is indeed 
on which there is great disagreen 
little evidence. But we are concern: 
especially with the differences betw 
the same cult 
the 


between us as 


dividuals within 


differences between ehildret 


schools, or adults 
would say that, since the cultural er 
ment is alike for all within the 

differences must bi 


Thus the 


remaining as it 


individual 


heredity. intelligence qu 


does approximate 


stant for the same individual from t 


of three; four or five to maturit 


sents for these authorities a native 


an original endowment of the ind 


which characterizes his _behavi 


achievements (of a certain broad 


throughout his life. Other authoriti 
any one can really be ealled an aut 
debatable 
environmental 
the 


within the same family, and belie 


on such a question 
subtle 
within 


same community, and 


factors to control the career of the 
vidual. 
life are held to be important as reg 
the IQ 


from the age of five up, that, they 


vironment. If remains ¢0! 
because the propensities of the ind 
are fixed by the social environment 


first five years. And propensities 


Especially the first few yea 


differences exist 
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ery subtle Ways. If the older ot heredity ‘*that are blocking us in ou 
in a family is applauded for his efforts to spend milli 1 dollars and 
performances and so likes them vears of patient research on infant psychol 
tices them, while the younger boy ogy . . . beeause then, and only th n, cal 
ed when he makes his feeble efforts we build up a rea ve ae f man 
his brother, and so comes to hate |jnd.’’ Need for much further ‘ search on 
music, the appearance of one the problem, rather than a conclusion that 
and one non-musical ehild in the any one ean assert. represents the true state 
y may be a matter of environ f the matter. We ae not by any mean 
- all. The environment needs to now how much we ean cilia sh 
with much attention to subtl working with the young child; and 


f we were somehow assured 


e hi cpressed tne viro nti 1: . 
has expressed the environmenta ccomplish everything if we only went 


the 


nt of view so outspokenly as John B. bout it aright. we should have onl 

7™ . hy : 66 3 ' : . ae . a My ° 
in his book ealled ‘‘ Behaviorism. vawueat idea of how to go about it 

| 


ps you are all familiar with this Nor would I leave the impression that we 


ng passage,” which certainly has : 
ie ores hich certainly has a have at present no real evidence of the im 
t meaning for us who are inte. ortance of heredity in making one indi 

he nursery school : vidual different trom another Even very 


n healthy infants, well-formed, voung children, of nursery school age, dif 


specified world to bring them up in fer one from another in tested intelligene 
I n 

rantee to take any one at random and . . . 

: (And children of professional men, tested at 





yme any kind of specialist I might 
lawyer, artist, merchant-chief and, ages from one to four years, show a dis 
' d thief, regardless of his 1 netly higher IQ), on the average, than do 
es, abilities, vocations the children of skilled workmen, as thes 
going beyond my atter children, in turn, give 


so have the advocates o 


, . higher average than do the children ol 

it for many thousands of | 1s ge 

when this experiment is laborers. In fact, the differences in inte 

allowed to specify the way the ligence, according to the occupation of the 

brought up and the type of fathers, come out about the same at this 
in. early age as they do in older children 


m our point of view, it is a pity that then, it is early environment that fixes 


Watson has not published the specifi- 
up the work must be early in 
adopted at birth. 


IQ of the child, the environment that 
Lal 


iced 


ns of environment and bringing 
he believes would determine the Foster children, 


ts of the individual. If such specifica- very important children from a scient 
view, because their environment 


he 


ns could be made available, the nursery point of 
ol could make good use of them. [I does not correspond t eir heredity 
ngly suspect, however, that the above They are usually adopted into 


ge is to be taken as a pious wish rather rior homes, while their own parents 


as a scientifie conclusion, for the as Can be learned these habies 
r goes on to admit that he has an axe usually the children of 
grind, that he wishes by his emphatic ¢rs), would average on 


ment to clear away presuppositions 


unmarried 


‘ t ’ 
\ all 


; : Florence L. Go 
assumptions (as to the importance of Tests for Childrer 


aviorism,’’ p. 82. New York, 1925. 28, 
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gence and occupational status. Judging it gets well into its stride, will be al 
from their heredity, we should predict an manently to raise the physical, int: 
average IQ of perhaps 100 for these chil- emotional and practical level of i 
dren, but judging from their foster-home dren, but that, in thus raising the ¢ 
environment, we should predict for them level, it will not, after all, abolish 
an average IQ of about 115. Now how ual differences. It may even iner 
do foster children turn out? They turn differences. That is, we may fi 
out encouragingly well, on the whole, but while all children profit by the 
they do not measure up to the level of opportunities of the nursery scho 
their foster homes. Two recent studies, there get a start which enables them 
one in Chicago* and the other in Califor- to keep ahead of where they would 
nia,” carried out by investigators with been without the nursery school, st 
differing prepossessions in regard to this children who were more gifted in a 
question of heredity and environment, way derived the most benefit fr 
agree in finding an average IQ for foster school, got an especially good start 
children, adopted at birth, of slightly over maintained their lead into adult lif 
100. The Chicago study gave an average that the same could be said regard 
[Q of 104, and the California study of 107. artistie activities, intelligence and so 
The result lies between what would be pre- ity. After all, it is not so important 
dicted from heredity alone and what would make all men equal as to make them 
be predicted from environment alone, but better; and a good deal could ever 
rather nearer to what would be predicted argued in favor of the thesis that, it 
on the basis of heredity. allowed for making only a few better, t! 

The probability is that the nursery few might well be the ones who 
school, when through preliminary research promised to be the best. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE GENEVA SCHOOL OF INTER- single lectures, or in most eases short courses 
NATIONAL STUDIES lectures, at the coming session. On the basis 

Tue Geneva School of International Studies their background and ability, students 
will open for its sixth session on July 8, the assigned to the “preparatory course,” tl 
work being conducted as heretofore in the Con- of which is grouped into four two-week per 
servatory of Music of the city of Geneva. A the advanced course, composed of students 
preliminary list of the lecturers for the coming graduate rank, who are required to attend ! 
season is now ready and may be had on appli- whole period of eight weeks, and Professor Z 
cation at the New York office, 218 Madison Ave- mern’s seminar, consisting of a careful! 
nue. Such men as J. M. Keynes, author of lected group of twenty students. 
“The Economie Consequences of the Peace”; Last summer the enrolment of the schoo! 
Viscount Cecil, Professor Gilbert Murray, Dr. prised 316 students, representing thirty 
Christian Lange, Louis Eisenmann, professor of ent nationalities, about a third of whom 
central European history at the Sorbonne; J. L. Americans. For the sake of those desir 
Brierly, professor of international law at Ox- demic credit in the United States, the sel 
ford, and many others, have undertaken to give affiliated with the University of B 


sullalo 
: ; September, after the close of the school p1 
4 Freeman, Holzinger and Mitchell, in Twenty- I i 


seventh Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, 1928, pp. 102-217. — x 
5 Burke, same Yearbook, pp. 219-316. Assembly of the League of Nations. T! 


Professor Zimmern, the director, gives a! 


tional lecture course on the daily work 
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institution is not confined to the study of 
ational politics, but includes all depart- 
+. of international relations, such as sociol- 
economies and even literature, art and 
The advisory committee, the member- 

which has been made public, is as fol- 

J. L. Brierly, professor of international 

at Oxford; Sir Arthur Salter, head of the 
and financial section of the League of 

ns: Sir John Fisher Williams, British 

o idviser to the Reparations Commission ; 
David Hunter Miller, American legal adviser to 
the Peace Commission, author of “The Making 
the Covenant”; Charles P. Howland, chair- 

, of the Greek Refuge Settlement Commis- 


, 1925-26. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS IN GREAT 
BRITAIN 

[ue Universities Bureau of the British Em- 
re has issued a pamphlet containing lists of 
students from other countries in the universities 
nd university colleges of Great Britain and 
reland in the current session. According to an 
abstract in Nature, the names of the students 
ie grouped, separately for each institution, 
nder the names of the countries to which they 
g, and there is a table showing the total 
‘r of students from each of the countries 
The grand total of these numbers is 
The countries contributing most to this 
| are: India and Burma 1,575, South Africa 
Rhodesia 574, United States of America 
556, Egypt 382, Australia and New Zealand 
6, Canada and Newfoundland 203, Germany 
157, West Indies 128, Ceylon 121, China 93. 
‘t the Indian students more than half are in 
London colleges, and of the remainder Ox- 
and Cambridge have 181, the modern En- 
glish provincial universities 288, Edinburgh 133 
ind Glasgow 99. Of the 574 South Africans, 
222 are in the London colleges (123 in the medi- 
| schools), 163 at Oxford and Cambridge, 100 
Edinburgh. Oxford has 168 students from 
United States, including 96 Rhodes schol- 
rs, Cambridge 64, London 136 and Edinburgh 
7. The Egyptian students are chiefly in the 
modern English provincial universities (162), 
especially Birmingham (55), in London (131) 
nd also in Edinburgh (55). Australians and 


Y y . . 
‘ew Zealanders congregate chiefly in Oxford 
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and Cambridge (157), London medical schools 
(64) (37); 
London colleges (77), Oxford and Cambridge 
(74) and Edinburgh (35). 
have been coming to England in rapidly in- 


and Edinburgh Canadians in the 


German students 
creasing numbers in the past four years; they 
chiefly in (94), 


School of Economies (40), and the modern En- 


are London especially the 


glish universities. A comparison 


with similar pamphlets published two vears and 


provincial 


four years ago discloses some interesting in- 
creases: grand totals—4,385, 4,596, 5,170; India, 
Burma and Ceylon, 1,199, 1,361, 1,696; Ger- 
many, 34, 93, 157; and decreases—South Africa, 
747, 624, 574; Siam, 79, 62, 37. 


THE RHODES TRUST 

WE learn from the London Times that con- 
cessions on the part of the Rhodes Trustees led 
to the settlement on March 27 of the opposition 
by Jamaica and Bermuda to the bill promoted 
by the trustees, when it was further considered 
by a Select Committee of the House of Lords, 
presided over by Lord Chelmsford. 

The bill is 
greater freedom in the 
trust in order that the ideals and desires of the 
It is 
proposed to vary the terms of the American 


designed to give the trustees 


administration of the 
testator may be more effectively realized. 


scholarships, so that, instead of two scholar 
ships being allocated to each state irrespective 
of size or population, there shall be the same 
total number of scholarships (96), but with the 
United States divided into eight regions of six 
states each, each having four scholarships a 
vear, 

Another proposal was that instead of Jamaica 
and Bermuda having three scholarships each as 
provided in the will of Cecil Rhodes, all the 
British western 
Atlantie, 
should be included in the territory to compete 


colonies and islands in the 


except Canada and Newfoundland, 


for these scholarships. This proposal was re- 
sisted by the Governors of Jamaica and Ber 
muda on behalf of the populations of those 
islands as being an interference with the definite 


dispositions of the testator and an alteration of 
his will. 
there was difficulty in getting a succession of 


For the trustees it was argued that 


the right type of men in a sparse population 
like that of these islands. 
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Mr. Tvideslev Jones, K.C., for the opposition, 
contended that these seh larships were definitely 
allocated and provided for by Rhodes his 
will; that there was no precedent for Parlia 
ment altering a testator’s will except with the 

the beneficiaries, and that to do 
‘ase would be substituting the will 

ustees for that of Rhodes 
vidence was given by Mr. Henniker Heaton 
t the scholastic achievements at Oxford in 


of Rhodes scholars from Jamaica and 


ovemb« 
» W ise 
Nove mber 17 


Bermuda were equal to many and better than 
ome from other parts of the empire, with whose 
location it was not proposed to interfere. 
Mr. H. P. Maemillan, K.C., for the trustees, 
said that they were quite prepared to amend SAVINGS OF NEW YORK STATE CON 
TINUATION SCHOOL BOYS 


SAVINGS in exeess of $5,000,000 a 


the bill so that the petitioners would be in the 


same position as they were before, and would 
conter with them as to the best method of future proud record set by the employed b 
procedure. state, 14 to 17 vears of age, in attend 
The chairman expressed the satisfaction of day continuation schools. Some 
the committee that the matter had been thus ‘#@ve nothing, but approximately 75 
amicably settled and the bill was passed for lay aside each week savings which 
third reading. amount from 50 eents or less to $6.00 
The annual earnings of this group 
AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK $48,000,000, 10 per cent. of which 

Tue National Education Association has an These figures are based on a study 
nounced the program for the ninth annual ob- employed boys who are attending cont 
servance of American Education Week from ‘Schools of the state, recently complet 
November 11-17, under the joint auspices of Industrial Edueation Bureau of 
the association and of the American Legion. eation Department. 

Secretary J. W. Crabtree, of the National One dollar a week was the favorit 
Edueation Association, said, ““American Eduea- saved and 24 per cent. reported ther 
tion Week is observed each year during the saving this amount. Some 16 per cent 
week including Armistice Day. It begins on boys were able to save double this am 
Monday and ends on Sunday. It is the purpose Yeported savings of $2.00 a week. Cor 
of American Education Week to acquaint the the two groups we have over one 
publie with the aims, achievements and needs of boys having savings of $2.00 or 


the schools. The program is built around the portion that more than offsets the ‘ 


1 


seven cardinal objectives of education, formu- Who reported themselves as not savil 
lated in 1918 by a committee of the National from the weekly pay envelop. 
Edueation Association.” It was impossible for some boys to s 
The program has been worked out by the offi a week so they contented themselves 
cials of the American Legion and of the Na- ings of 50 eents or less. This group 
tional Edueation Association. Dan Sowers, na- per cent. ranked third in numerical imp 
tional director of the National Americanism Five dollars a week saved was the 
Commission of the American Legion, and Joy over 814 per cent. of the boys, followed b 
Elmer Morgan, director of the division of pub- for 6.7 per cent. A small but earnest 
lications of the National Edueation Association, 4.7 per cent., completed the list with 
served as a committee to formulate the week’s savings of $6.00 or over each week 


schedule, which is as follows: the high-water mark for saving. 
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lenev of the employed boy, who 1s 


ntinuation school, to save some 


small, ls 
that 


how 


the fact 


matter encouraging, 


in view of the movies, 
eball and other commercial amusements 
a strong appeal for spending 
i Dr. L. A. Wilson, Assistant Com 
or Voeational and Extension Edu 
the State Edueation Department. 
vy, three out of four of these boys are 
saving and while the amounts saved 
are not very large it represents a 
that will grow into a habit, provided 
encouragement by those 


The banks, 


ols and many individuals are now en 


ven sufficient 


interested in working boys. 


ng the school boy in habits of thrift by 
r attractive ways of saving. The fruit 


efforts is already being shown. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
AND VALLEY FORGE 
trustees of the University of Pennsyl- 
have unanimously ratified a subcommittee 
rt recommending a five-year optional ac- 
e of a 175-acre tract of land at Valley 
for the extension of the university’s aec- 
s along new lines. 
as Cressbrook Farm, was 


tract, known 


ed to the university three years ago by 
N. Woolman, a member of the board ot 
stees and president of the General Alumni 
ety. Although there had been some agita- 
for the removal of the entire undergradu- 
school to Valley Forge, no department of 
university will be moved to the site now or 
the immediate future. 
lt, within five years, money is found avail- 
for the erection of university buildings, 
should be for two 


departments only, 


mely, for a new College of Liberal Arts, en- 
rely separate and distinct from the present 
lergraduate college department, and for a 


hool of American History and Government. 


The possibility of the erection of two such 


irban schools depends entirely upon the aec- 
sition of funds from a source and in a man- 
which shall not interfere with any of the 
That possibil- 
, according to the report, is predicated upon 


eas OT 


the present university. 


conviction that all of the graduate and pro- 
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essional schools, and certain of the 


uate schools closely allied with them, 
West Philadelphia 

In the langu: 
Forge site, with its reputed in 
ties, will make “a place at wh 
will rise to its 
liberal edueation ot th 
“may involve the development ot 
ollege complete in all its as 


the college at West Philadel phi 


‘ 
pects 


If at the end of five vears 
had been started upon the Woolman tract, or if 
by that time there were not an endowment fund 
of at least $1,000,000 tor the beginning ot such 
work, the farm land 


Mr. Woolman. 


The report recommends further the purchase, 


would be reconveyed to 


with money preempted from the University of 


Pennsylvania endowment fund, of an additional 
tract of 150 acres adjoining the Woolman site 
The additional land, which is bisected by the 
Valley runs 


Mount Joy and Mount Misery, scenes of the 


Creek, which directly between 


1777-78, 


Continental Army’s encampment in 


could be aequired for $175,000. 

To carry on the recommendations of the trus 
tees, a general Valley Forg: committee has been 
W harton 


formed, with former Senator George 


Pepper as chairman. 


FURTHER GIFT OF MR. HARKNESS TO 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Epwarp S. HarKNEss has given to Columbia 
University $2,000,000 for the immediate con 
struction of a residence hall at the new Medical 
Center, Broadway and 168th Street, for medical 
students and junior unmarried hospital officers 
The 


Gamble 


Jame 
Medical 


which in 


plans are being prepared by 


Rogers, the architect of the 
It is hoped that the hall, 
general will be uniform in style and type with 
Medical 


ready for occupancy in October, 1930 


Center. 


the buildings of the Center, will be 
The building will stand on property which the 
acquired for the purpose, ad 
This 
twenty-one city lots and has a 
Riverside Drive beginning at the 
north line of 168th Street and extending to the 
north line of 170th Street, 


university has 


jacent on the north property includes 
approximately 


frontage on 


a distance of about 
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frontage on Haven Avenue is 


Because of the grades 
’ 


450 The 


approximately 300 feet. 


leet. 


not all the property is available for develop- 
ment, 

Mr. Harkness already has made several gen- 
Medical The prop 


168th Street 


erous gifts to the Center. 


erty at upon which the new Col- 


lege of Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia 
University, the Presbyterian Hospital and asso 
ciated hospitals have been erected, was given 
by him and his mother and this real estate was 
valued at $4,000,000. In addition he gave 
$1,500,000 for the erection of a pavilion at the 
center, contributed $1,000,000 to the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, and $150,000 to the 
Neurological Institute for its building at the 
Medical Center. 

His numerous gifts to other universities have 
included $11,392,000 to finance the plan of 
dividing Harvard College into small residential 
groups, $1,000,000 for the establishment of a 
dramatic department at Yale, $1,250,000 for 
the building and endowment fund of Union 
Theological Seminary, $1,000,000 to the Medical 
Center of Western Reserve University and very 
recently $1,000,000 to the Near East College 


Association. 


THE NEW DEGREES IN EDUCATION AT 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
PRESIDENT FRANK J. GoopDNOW announces 

that on April 8 the trustees of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, acting upon the recommenda- 
tion of the academie council, created the new 
school of higher studies in education and estab- 
lished the two new degrees of master of educa- 
tion and doctor of education. By this action, 
the graduate work in the department of educa- 
tion becomes, in part, a university unit parallel 
to the school of higher studies of the faculty of 
philosophy. In taking this action the trustees 
of the university express their recognition of 
the distinctive position of public and private 
schools in present-day life, of the institutional 
need for the specific training of school officers 
and teachers, and of a more intensive and sys- 
tematic study of educational problems. 

The trustees also created an advisory board 
of the school of higher studies in education 
which consists of the president of the university 
and Professors Edward F. Buchner, Florence 
Fowler D. Brooks, David E. 


E. Bamberger, 
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Barnett, Neil E 
Johnson, H. Carrington L 
This board has ¢} 
for the 


Weglein, George E. 
J. Buford 
and Kemp Malone. 
the arrangements instruction of 


vaneed students and of the examinatio 
the degrees of doctor of education ar 
of education. 

Students admitted to the new 


graduates from an approved college, or, 


seh 


ceptional cases, have completed two pre! 
years in collegiate work. Candidacy for 
of the 
school officials with at least three vears 


degrees is restricted to teach 
proved experience as teachers, supervis 
administrators. 

The formal requirements for the degre: 
master of education include a minimum res 
dence of two academic years in the case of 
lege graduates and of three academic years 
the case of other students, the satisfactory 
pletion of not less than ten courses of two | 
per week for a year, and the preparation . 
approved essay. College graduates accepted 
candidates have the privilege of completing t 
residence requirements for this degree by 
tendance at not less than eight sessions of 
summer courses. 

In the case of candidates for the degre 
doctor of education these requirements in 
residence of not less than three academic years 
in the case of college graduates and not les 
than four academic years in the case of other 
students, and one year of residence—preferab|) 
the last—in this 
completion of such courses in addition to thos 


4 


university, the satisfactor 


required for the degree of master of educatio 
as may be specified by the department of edu 


cation, the passing of required examinations and 
before the 


of an oral examination advisor 
board, and the preparation and publication of : 
dissertation. There are no formal requirement 
as to foreign languages, but each candidate shal! 
be expected to have a knowledge of such foreig 
languages as are necessary to carry on his 
searches, these being determined by the de} 
ment of education. 

The trustees continued the present arrange- 
ment whereby students in education so desiring 
may become candidates for the degrees of ¢ 
tor of philosophy and master of arts under t! 
board of university studies, in accordance W th 
its regulations. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


orGE A. Works, dean of the graduate 
school of the University of Chicago, 


ippointed president of the Connecticut 


iral College at Storrs. He succeeds 
Charles B. Gentry, who has been 
resident since the retirement of Dr. 


( es L. Beach in July, 1928. Dr. Gentry 
remain as a member of the faculty. Be- 
his election as acting president he was 

the division of teacher training and 
the department of education. 


CuarLes J. Ruoaps, a Philadelphia banker, 
sident of the Indian Rights Association, has 
invited by Mr. Hoover to succeed Charles 
H. Burke, who resigned several weeks ago as 
of the Indian Bureau. 
Masor Enocn Barton Carey has presented 
resignation as president of St. John’s Col- 
Annapolis, to become effective at the end 
present scholastie year. 


THe complete list of officers of the Depart- 
of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
1929-30 is: President, 
k Cody, superintendent of schools, Detroit, 
First Frank D. 
superintendent of Ithaca, 


n Association for 


Michigan ; Vice-president, 
boynton, schools, 
New York; Second Vice-president, Norman R. 
superintendent of Dallas, 
exas; Executive Committee, E. E. Lewis, 
rofessor of school administration, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio; Frank M. Under- 

«dl, district superintendent of schools, St. 
Louis, Missouri; Paul C. Stetson, superinten- 
dent of schools, Dayton, Ohio, and David E. 
Weglein, superintendent of schools, Baltimore, 


Crozier, schools, 


Maryland. 


SEVEN new names will be inscribed in the 
Hall of Fame at New York University on 
May 9. Those honored are William Cullen 
Bryant, poet and editor; Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
uthor; Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, poet; 
James Madison, fourth President of the United 
States; Henry Clay, southern orator and states- 
man; Francis Parkman, historian, and Emma 
Willard, pieneer in woman’s education. 


Dr. Kart C. Leesrick, professor of political 
science and history at the University of Hawaii, 


has accepted the deanship of the College of 
He has 


been teaching in the school of citizenship and 


Liberal Arts of Syracuse University. 


public affairs at Syracuse University during the 
past year, while on leave from the University of 
Hawaii. A cable from Hawaii has released 


him from his position there. 


PROFESSOR MARJORIE NICOLSON, of the de 
partment of English at Smith College, has been 
appointed acting dean for the coming year. 
The eollege has been without a dean since the 


resignation last year of Mrs. Frances F. Park. 


Dr. J. O. CREAGER, dean of the college of ed 
ucation of the University of Arkansas, is re- 
turning to the college of education of New York 
University in July to resume the professorship 
of education he held there two years ago. 

Dr. 
fessor of natural history at the University of 
Aberdeen, will join the staff of the University 
of California at Los Angeles next year as visit- 


JoHN ARTHUR THOMSON, regius pro- 


ing professor of biology. 

Dr. Witseur WILLIS SWINGLe, director of the 
department of zoology at the University of 
Iowa, has been appointed professor in the de- 


partment of biology at Princeton University. 

PROFESSOR JOHN READ, dean of the law school 
of Dalhousie University, Nova Scotia, and a 
former Rhodes scholar, has been appointed legal 
adviser to the Canadian Department of Exter- 
nal Affairs. 

Dr. F. K. Ricutrmyer, professor of physics 
at Cornell University, has been selected consult- 
ing editor of the International Series in Physies 
to be produced by the McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany. Dean Dexter S. Kimball, of the Cornell 
College of Engineering, is the consulting editor 
for the Industrial Management Series. 

LaripLaw Broruers, publishers, Chicago and 
New York, that Mr. Edward E. 
Keener has accepted the position of editor in 
Mr. Keener was 


announce 


their educational department. 
publ 1c 


director of research in the Chicago 
schools during the administration of Superin- 
dents Mortensen and McAndrew. Mr. 


Richmond, 


Keener 


went to Chicago from Indiana, 


where he was in charge of the department of 











By 

S. D. Larat h e vea iperin 
T nae thie i Care Fa | . Mi 

ill retire if e close ¢ the chool eal Le 


WH 


tendent of 


Guy rEH! vy assistant superin 


AD, Lormer! 


schools at Low ville, Ky., has been 


superintendent of schools at Lexington, 


weeeding the late M. A. Cassidy. Mr. White 


w duties next September. 


elect« ad 


sume his me 
WituiamM W. Tritt has 


the principalship ot the 


been promoted trom 
High 


superintendent of the 


School 


Los 


Belmont 
to be assistant 


Angeles 


publie schools. 


The School Board J follow 
ing appointments as superintendents of schools. 
Mr. C. A. Sullestield, 
at Yankton, South Dakota; Mr. John R. Hall, 
principal of the high school at Weston, West 
Virginia, succeeds Mr. A. D. Horton, who has 


rone to Ridgefield, Connecticut, and Mr. F. H. 


surnal notes the 


Beaver succeeds Henry 


Barbee, of Kansas ity, has been elected super- 


intendent at St. Joseph, Missouri. 


PROFESSOR SARAH Hincks, of the department 
of English of 


principal of Shady 


Smith College, has been elected 
Hill Country Day Sehool. 


Chestnut Hill, Pennsylvania, 


THE resignation of Adeline B. Zachert, as 
supervisor of school libraries in the library ex- 
tension division of the New York State Eduea 
tion Department, became effective on April 1. 
She leaves the department to become field secre 


tary of the World Peace Foundation. 


Morr 


administrative staffs of Hunter College attended 


than 500 members of the teaching and 


a recent dinner at the Hotel Biltmore in honor 
of Dr. James M. Kieran, the new president of 
Mrs. Dr. Harry P. 


Swift, chairman of the board of trustees; Mrs. 


the college, and Kieran. 
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posi- 


Hall 


imnae; Dr 


Elliott, 
Blanche Colton W 
the English department, and Dr. Kier 


Dr. Lewis D. 


Maxwell 


toastmaster. 


( | l tiol riven to ! I the 

thirt vears ot service with the Ne \ 
st hoo svsten was held Oo Mar ] 
Hotel ( modore several | are 

( the Board of Edueati 


Imends were present 


William J. O'Shea, 
Harold J 


Frederick D. ¢ 


dent of the board; 


tendent ol 


schools; 
clate superintendent; 
Gibney, director 


auditor; Eugene C. 


auben!l 


sion activities; Gustave St 
ciate superintendent; C. C. Mollenhau 
ber of the board; Jose ph Miller, seer 


William E. 


rs’ table 


toastmaster, 


Grady, 
} 
Speake 
Dr. FrREDERIC C. Woopwarp, 


( hu ago, Wl 


dent of the University of 


commencement address at the sevent 
nual commencement at Northwestern | 


Dr. 


Garrett 


Frederick C. Ejisel 


siblical 


on June 17. 
dent of Institute, will de 


the baccalaureate sermon 


Dr. GeorRGE E. VINCENT, 


Rockefeller 


president 


Foundation, will be one 
speakers at the annual luncheon of the W 
Children’s Association, 
Hotel New Yor 


Mrs. Caroll Dunham, the pres 


chester County 
held in the 
April 24. 


will preside. 


Commodore, 


Kappa 
Washi 


Coleman, president 


THE new chapter of Phi Beta 
installed at the State College of 
on April 6. Norman F, 
Reed College, delivered the address. 

Dr. WiLuiAM B. 


versity; Professor Edwin A. 


Harvard | 


. 7 ‘ 
Cottrell, of & 


Mvwro, of 


ford University (former mayor of Palo A 
and a member of the executive council of 
National Municipal League), and Samuel M 
professor of political science at the Univ 


Berkeley, lecture 


summer 


of California at will 


summer in a short course annou! 
by the division of public administration ot! 


University of California at Los Angeles 
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Ss GROSVENOR OsGoOoD, since 1913 


KE Fiish and chairman ot t! 


Princeton University, an authority 


t Spenser, is to conduct the final ex 


err 
the honors course in English liter 


ture of the sixteenth century at 
tv otf Maine. The examination wi 
orally, each student answering 


The 


ss will be present for all the examina 


hiteen or twenty munutes. 


Protesso! Osgood has consented to the 


few members of the faculty as 


Idaho, 


college 


ywwinG an address by Dr. F. J. 
of the 


il faculty 


University of 


meeting otf state 
is held to consider means of improv- 


teaching. A 


outline some projects lor experiment, 


ere committee Was 


ap- 


the studies 
of better 


the results of 


the 


hoped that 


rest in subject 


es ALEXANDER McMurry, since 1915 


r ot elementary education at George 
ody Co lege, Nashville, Tennessee, died on 
24 at the age of seventy-two years. 


YMOND ot 
nd head of the department of Latin 
k at Lafayette College since 1919, has 


Dr. 


CRAWFORD, professor 


by suicide. Crawford in his 


hird 


was 
vear. 

JoHN Mason Ty er, professor emeritus 
logy at Amherst College, died on Apnil 12 


he age of seventy-eight years. 


Rovittus R. Rocers, for thirty-eight 


the , = 


years as principal of the 


dentified with Jamestown, N. 


schools nine 
. 

chool and twenty-nine years as superin 
of schools—died on February 26 in his 


He 


ld. He retired from the superintendency 


in Jamestown. Was seventy-nine 


of Deans and Advisers of 


three-day 


Association 
{ onecluded 


13 with the election of the following offi- 


its conference on 
or the ensuing year: President, James W. 
trong, dean of men, Northwestern Univer- 


Vice-president, G. E. Ripley, dean of men, 
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University ot Arkansas, and Secretary-trea 
surer, V. I Moore, de: ( men, | versit ‘ 
Texas. The conterence, which w held under 
the auspices ot the George Wasl on Unive 
sity, Was the elevent! nnual meeting ¢ thie 
assoclation Seventy eight members ere it 
lendance The Eastern Assox ( oO Ly 
ind Advisers ol Men, alliliated vill th na 
tional association, was organize dur the 
conterence lhe tollowing ollicers were elected 
President, Henry Grattan Doyle, dean of men 
he George Washington | versity; Vice-p 
ent, Harry F. Stone, dean of men, West Vi 


vinia University, and Secretary-treasurer, Ker 


Mason, dean of freshme 
THI 


Lo! 


Seventeenth School and Collegs 
Uni 


There was an 


9 } } r 
ence Colorado was held at the versity o 


Colorado on 28 and 29 


l about LOO 


attendance ot 150, more than ever 
pelore The central theme was “Good Teac] 
ng” and in both general and section meetings 


the programs dealt with some phase of this sub 


President M. F. 
Mines; 


Coolbaugh, ot the School 
Richard Aspinall, 
Western State College; President Ira 
ot Adams Normal School; Superin 
tendent John C. Unger, Hugo; Harry M. Bar 
rett, J 


President ol 


Rix hard 


“on, state 


University of Colorado; Linah Swanzey, 
RR 


Montrose, were Colorado speakers on the 


Dr. 


Pueblo; Suzanne Lovelace, Boulder; Rus 
sell, 


ceneral 


HPuzzallo spoke 
on: “The Fundamental Spirit of American Ed 
ation, A High School tor Everybody,” and 
Methods Professional Pr 


address 


program. Henry 


the 


“Our 
ast 


ol 
Colorado 


the 


being betore the 


Club 


given 


Schoolmasters and those attending 


Craig, st 
Norlin, University 
Frederick M 


at the 


Katherine L ate 


President 


conterence. superin 


tendent ; George 


of Colorado, and Chancellor 
Ilunter, University ot 
The 
President, A. J. Foster, 
dent, Brighton; High School, President, Wilbur 
M. Heaton, principal, Pueblo; 
School, President, Mvyrta Pantall, 


Sterling. and School Directors, President. R. B 


Denver, pre sided 


reneral sections Superiy 


tende nts, 


sessions. 


were 


super inter 


Elementary 


Spencer, Fort Morgan 


THE daily papers report 


Caldwell, president of the 
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Education, reports that, without legislative re- 
lief, the schools will be unable to reopen next 
The 
issuance of a pamphlet to inform parents of 


September. board has authorized the 
the situation, described as desperate. Announce- 
ment was made at the meeting that all Chicago 
public school playgrounds must be closed on 
May 15 because of lack of funds and within 
a few months the free text-book fund also will 
have been depleted, so that free issuance of text- 


books will be discontinued. 


THe Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching has announced a further re 
duction in its retiring allowances, the exact 
character of which has not been made public. 
According to a widely printed Associated Press 


dispatch Mr. Monell 
president of the Protestant Episcopal Church 


Sayre, executive vice- 
pension fund and former pension expert of the 


Carnegie Foundation, charged in an address 
at Columbus, Ohio, on March 12, that “extra- 
ordinary ineptitude” of the management has 
virtual 


brought the foundation to a state of 


bankruptey. Dr. Henry Smith Pritchett, presi- 
dent of the foundation, is reported to have re- 
plied, “It always has been made clear in our 
rules that adjustments were to be expected when 
any large increases in salaries made the drain 
upon our resources too great. We have made 
these readjustments in the past and now are 
forced to do so again, but such changes by no 
means indicate bankruptey. The foundatio 
will fulfill its obligations and pay out many 
millions of dollars in pensions in the coming 


years.” 


By the will of the late Brander Matthews, for 
thirty-three years a member of the faculty of 
Columbia University, the university receives 
half the residuary estate for the maintenance 
and enlargement of the Brander Matthews 
Dramatie Museum, a collection of model stage 
sets depicting the history of the drama from 
ancient Greece to the present, which is now 
housed in the Hall of Philosophy at Columbia 


University. Other bequests to the university 


include the testator’s books, manuscripts, let- 
ters, correspondence, a portrait of himself by 
E. E. Simmons and three red marble repro- 
ductions of the columns in the Roman Forum. 
Professor Matthews asked that the portrait and 
reproductions be used in the Men’s Faculty 
Club. 
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Girts made to the Bishop Charles Hep, 
Brent Memorial Foundation at Hobart (, 
Geneva, New York, planned to commemorat, 
the services of Bishop Brent as chancellor ana 
president of the board of trustees from 1918 : 
the time of his death in Lausanne, now amoun: 
to more than $100,000, according to an » 
nouncement made by the Reverend Dr. Mur 
Bartlett, president of the college. The fom 
tion is a part of a $2,000,000 building and 
dowment fund which was initiated largely } ; 
Bishop Brent before his departure for Euro; 
last fall, and in which he had planned an activ; ; 
The pl 


for enlargement include a new science hal! 


part on his return to this country. 


extension to the library and a new gymnas 
for the William Smith 
They also include endowment of professors} 


College for wom: 


in art, education, government, history, an: 
and modern languages, philosophy, psycholog 


and science. 


Lucius N, 
Gloversville, has given $50,000 to Albany Me 
cal College to build up a cooperative system | 
tween it and hospitals in the city for the ad 
vancement of medical education. Mr. Littauer’s 
gift also provides for the establishment of 
research fellowships in pathology and on 
physiology at the college, in memory of 
mother, Mrs. Harriet Sporborg Littauer. Th 
gift to the college was made through the Lucius 
N. Littauer Foundation, which Mr. Littauer r 
cently established with an initial endowment « 
$1,000,000. 


Litraver, of New York City 


his 


Saumon O. Levinson, Chicago, has made 
gift of $55,000 to the University of Idaho for 
the establishment of a “William Edgar Boral 
Outlawry of War Foundation.” The endow- 
ment is offered to perpetuate “the great contri- 
bution of William Edgar Borah to the cause o! 
world peace and democracy.” 


THE contest in the courts of the will of the 
late W. J. McDonald, of Paris, Texas, who left 
in 1926 almost his entire estate to found an as 
tronomical observatory in connection with thé 
University of Texas, has been settled by 2 com- 
promise. In place of the $1,200,000 originally 
bequeathed, a little less than $900,000 is seeured 
to the observatory by the compromise. The 
Board of Regents of the university have ful! 
power to use this fund at once or later to 
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ee astronomical knowledge in any way that 
1ay deem wise. It being known that Mr. 
\eDonald at times contemplated the accumula- 


)f this fund over a number of years betore 
actual establishment of the observatory, the 
ts will proceed with plans very slowly and 
ordance with advice from leading astron- 


A provisionaL gift of $675,000 to Swarth- 
College toward an endowment fund of 
22,750,000, has been made by the General Edu- 
Board, on condition that a total of 
<2. 000,000 be added to the general endowment 
the college for the support of honors work 
nd for the improvement of academic standards 
roughout the entire student body. The addi- 
tional $750,000 is to be used for the improve- 
ment of the eollege plant and for the endow- 
ment of athleties, making it possible for every 
tudent to compete in athletic contests without 
depending on gate receipts for finances. 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made that at the 
recent meeting of the trustees of Dartmouth 
College plans were approved for an impressive 

w and commodious plant for the Amos Tuck 
School of Administration and Finance, and that 
authorization has been given for the immediate 
erection of the buildings projected at a cost 
of from $750,000 to $1,000,000. They will con- 
sist of a central structure for lectures, recita- 
tions, conference rooms and offices, and two 
flanking residential buildings with living quar- 


ters for 100 men. A refectory, likewise, will be 
attached. 


Work has begun on the Hall of Philosophy 
of the University of Southern California, which 
is to cost $285,000 and be a memorial to the 
late Colonel Seeley Wintersmith Mudd, a Los 
Angeles mining engineer. The building will be 
devoted exclusively to the offices, classrooms, 
leeture halls and library of the Department of 
Philosophy. Rising above the two-story strue- 
ture will be a tower, 140 feet high, which will 
contain a clock and chimes. Within the build 
ing, which will be of the North Italian Roman 
esque type, will be a series of protessors’ offices 
and studies, each of which will open on a com 
mon, walled garden; three major classrooms and 
a lecture hall seating around 400 persons, and 
available for public assemblies and social gath- 
erings; two large seminar rooms and a library 
with stack-room space for ultimately 100,000 
volumes. The main library room will be two 
stories in height, 114 feet long and 36 feet wide, 
and will be finished in manner suggestive of one 
of the great halls of an old-world university. 
Individual study and book-storage rooms will 
be provided in the tower. The building, which 
is an anonymous gift to the university, will 
commemorate the services to philosophy of 
Colonel Mudd, who late in life developed a 
profound interest in philosophy and made a 
number of substantial gifts to the philosophical 
library of the university. 


DISCUSSION 


STUDENT RATING OF COLLEGE 
TEACHING 
Aw article by Mr. George S. Wykoff “On the 
improvement of Teaching’ contains some state- 
ments which have made me question the wisdom 
of furthering the “student-criticism-of-instrue- 
tor’ method. He states that “these rating 


wets do not seem to go quite far enough. 
There is a tendency in most eases, for the stu- 
lent to use too high a figure, and there is little 
opportunity for conerete destructive and con- 
structive eriticisms.” 

Mr. Wykoff seems to assume that good teach- 
ing ean be gotten from the criticism—chiefly 
destruetive—of content and methods by the 


1 ScHoot AND Soctety, January 12, 1929. 


students in cursu. He suggests that a stenog 
rapher make a digest of these reports and that 
“eopies of this digest should be sent to the head 
of the department and to the instructor con- 
cerned, so that both will know the strength and 
weakness of the course and teacher and can 
work together on plans for improvement.” 
Destructive criticism seems to be very popular 
to-day. We are witnessing the heyday of the 
iconoclasts. 

It seems rather generally agreed that the 
function of the college is to teach, but we seem 
to be devoting all our energies to measure- 
ment; first, of the student from kindergarten 
to Ph.D., and now we want to devise a method 
to measure the teacher. After that, our next 
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and unprejudiced. Student 
H. H. Remmers® may be open 
teachers’ effi Wvkoff, of the same institution, 
clency There are certain local which same opinion as shown in the first par: 
there are so many efficiency experts that their — this article. I consider the student’s op 
own efficiency is impaired by getting the way no absolute criterion otf 
of each other or by overstepping their respective beeause he may be either ineapabk 


bailiwicl I have consulted journals and in or prejudiced about the result or bot 


dividuals available here and I ean find no apologies tor a personal reference, | 


standard for rating teaching ability which has a college teacher whom I disliked 

heen renerally adopted Excerpts from two respect, whom | called an ass on eve 

recent considerations of the subject may be of about whom I haven't changed my mir 
but I have changed my mind about 


of his method and material. He 


hould be sufficient te 
should be fficien ; My favorite was and is a wretched t 
convinces ny one tha he problem of predicting , 
whe ae P a a jolly rood fellow. I look askan 
teaching suecess for the purpose of selection, and , 
: : : power of judgment of students who, 
the problem of judging the results of teaching, ‘ | biol 
, , . ear oh-se rv, show that 
on which selection is «de pe ndent, ire far from ye ir ol high chool LOL Oo 9 ho . 
solved. ... It may be there is no such fact as cent. believe that stars are five-pointed 
general teaching suecess: ‘‘this concept, as now 80 per cent. believe that a whale 


understood, may undergo a radical change.’ ”? per cent. believe that a bat a bird, 8 
A reliable method of measuring teaching effi cent. believe that sponges are plant 


ciency would make it possible to promote men for ent, state that corals are plant forn 


success in teaching. Success in research is objee per cent. say that bacteria are a i 


tively demonstrable by the recognition won from . . , 
2 think student opinion prejudiced 


learned societies. Who is so successful a teacher ‘ . 
; think that human nature in the stud 
a matter of personal judgment men 
different from human nature in genera 
am sure the report of committee B of the ‘Seems to be the long-established tendency 


A. A. U. P. with Mr. Hardin Craig as chairman ¢@ to follow the line of least resistance, 


will do much toward correlating the existing factors being equal. If the student 


systems. What seems to be one of the most he thus becomes judge and party at th 


sensible schemes of teacher rating is that of ™me- 


President Wilkins, of Oberlin, which goes hand If students are to be the sole judg 


. . ‘ ris ‘ > , , ows ; » +t , 
in glove with the system of advances in salary mate rial and method, why examine thet 


> 2 ° y 7 5 | pp : > , ? T ss! 
as passed by the board of trustees of that insti- Why have them examine us? They wi 


7 an ; a favorahiv hv aeeckin: * tandined 
tution on December 7, 1927. In this scheme the ©" ¥ favorably by seeking our produ 


alumni and faculty are considered as well as favorably, by avoiding us. If they decide 


the students in attendance.® we shall give and demand of them the 


Evidence or opinion, to be of weight, must choose according to their present ability, 


> ° ° afaating > ~ »e s sation or 
show that the person offering it is competent defeating the purposes of education or 


to judge the subject and that he is unbiased OPment. 


2 Ernest Walter Tiegs, Ph.D., ‘‘An Evaluation Wenn man wollte 
of Some Techniques of Teacher Selection,’’ Public Was man sollte, 
School Pub. Co., Bloomington, Ill. pp. 74, 77. Kénnt’ man alles. 

Moss, Loman and Hunt, ‘‘ Impersonal Measure 
ment of Teaching,’’ Educational Record, January, 
1929. p. 50. 

4 Bulletin of the A. A. U. P., February, 1928. The learning process is not absolutely natur 
Since this was written Dr. Craig’s report has ap- for if it were, we could dispense with tea 
peared in the Bulletin of the A. A. U. P., March, 

1929. 6 ScHooLt AND Society. December 15 

5 Ibid., April, 1928. 7 Ibid., January 5, 1929. 


Was man wollte. 
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We 


we talk of “Natural 


w the child to evolve. have 
sh Without Tears,” 
Ea “Rhythmic Method,” ete., but when it 
to subjects in which results count, we see 
amount of effort to overcome 


endous 
things and develop others; e.g., football, 


tal and vocal music, plastic arts, 
science or any field in which technique 
part. 
nstitutions of higher learning have not 
renerally activities programs and thi 
if gradual transition in subjects through 
interest of the student. Even the junior 
of this type is considered an innovation 
s definite ends other than the A.B. 


ohn theory is a noble experiment, 


1 


he 


we have our present “credit” 


as 
I question the wisdom of granting stu 
to 


If we are going to adopt the European 


power dictate what they shall 


with reference to the student body, we 


ertainly have to establish some indication 
nment such as a state’s examination or 
But 
!| debating whether European systems 
We must 
determine our objectives and then adapt 
Hopkins, Stanford 


mbia are making experiments in the separa 


ege “finishing” examination board. 


suitable to American conditions. 
and 


Johns 


neans, 


strictly university work and preparation 
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the In graduate work, 


same. 
be 


junior and 


for 


system can easily abolished. 


numerous senior high scho 


are these arrangements suited 


needs throughout the country, east, west, 


south; to citv as well as rural district 


Doesn’t if need 
prac 
building, 


seem that we 


ecourses on how to teach and tice 


ing and fewer on eurriculum 


‘ , 


administration, measurements, et 
that the bulk of 


will be teachers and not principals, 


those taking education cou 
Iperinten 


and what the teacher 


to 


dents or administrators, 


wants to know is what say and how to act 
when she first stands before Johnny and above 


all to “handle” 
mother when oceasion arises. Are 
away from teachers and becoming directors and 
What was the matter with the product 
ot 


true. 


how she is going Johnny's 


we drifting 


testers? 


education ? Times have 
We 


classes 


of our old system 
material, 


but 


have new 


ol 


changed, it is 
new students. 


new methods, 


the only 


human nature seems to be about co! 
of 
are we not dealing primarily 


that 


stant in this shifting ideas and ideals 
After all, 
human nature, taking it 
of the 


parcel of the teacher? 


age 
with 


thy 


for granted 


facts subject have become part 


ProTzM 


MERLE | 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


AN 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE MERGER OF INDUSTRY AND 
EDUCATION IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


[ur student of Soviet education is struck by 

rapid, kaleidoscopic in 
nization and method which are taking place 
This is particularly true 


almost changes 


the Soviet sehools. 
secondary and higher technical educa 
faced with the 


the 
} 
] 


al institutions, 
nie task of supplying trained workers for 


which are 
rapidly changing industrial and agricultural 
ot 
education had naturally to adjust itself 


the Soviet Union. 


] ition 
oviet 
the radical changes which the revolution has 
*Marion Cx 
, Journal 
‘The 


rressive 


vats, ‘‘A New Type of Junior Col 
of the N. E. A., January, 1929; 
Junior College as the Next Step in 
Eduecation’’ in ‘‘The Changing Col 


re’’ (reprints from Progressive Education, Octo- 


November, December, 1927). 


wrought in the economie and social structure of 
the country. In the 
struck hard at the urban industrial ente1 
the 


economic field the revolu 


tion 


prises. It practically extinguished smal] 


private undertakings, and the large plants and 
factories were nationalized and reorganized into 


government trusts or government-controlled 


cooperatives. The process ol centralization and 


enlargement of industry continues, following 


more and more the model of the gigantic indus 


+ 
»\ 


trial combines of Ameri¢a’s big busines 


this process, it 1s believed, the country will 


eventually reach the socialist goal. 
But the 


small, urban, private industries 


the 


and replacing 


while revolution is eliminating 


them by large government trusts, its effect upon 


verse. The 


agricultural production was the r 
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agrarian revolution destroyed practically all 
large scale production of agricultural products. 
The land was taken from the large landowners 
and was distributed in small holdings among the 
This 


reform, though inevitable, however proved dis- 


poor peasants and landless farm laborers. 


astrous to the economics of the country, for it 
was the large landowner who produced for ex- 
port and for the city markets, whereas the small 
peasant chiefly produces for his own use. In 
addition to this, this primitive method of culti- 
vation did not give him half of the yield that 
the large scale scientific farm did. Thus, while 
the cultivated area at present is 95 per cent. of 
the pre-revolutionary area, it yields from 200 
to 300 million pouds' less grain than the same 
area did before the revolution, and as a result 
half as much grain gets on the consumers’ mar- 
ket for an city population. 
Thus little remains for foreign export, and yet 
the future of this much desired industrial devel- 
opment of the country depends chiefly upon 
grain export, in return for which Soviet indus- 


ever-increasing 


try receives its machinery and raw material, 
particularly cotton, rubber and the like. 

To escape this disastrous situation the gov- 
ernment decided to go into large seale grain 
production, and for this purpose organized a 
new grain-producing trust, “the Zernotrest,” 
which is to produce within the next five years 
up to 100 million pouds of grain for export 
purposes. To accomplish this much machinery 
and a scientifically trained personnel is needed. 
In mobilizing its present resources it was dis- 
covered that of large agricultural machinery 
there was only enough to produce five million 
pouds. The same shortage exists in a trained 
and experienced personnel to run and repair this 
machinery. Thus altogether unexpectedly the 
Soviet school system was faced with a new and 
tremendous problem of technical education and 
training, and is ealling for serious readjust- 
ments to meet the emergency. 

There is at present a great deal of large scale 
planning and figuring being done in the Soviet 
Union. This work is entrusted to a special 
institution called the Gosplan State Planning 
Commission, in which are engaged experts for 
every branch of industry, agriculture, finance, 


1A poud equals 36.11 English pounds, 16.38 kg. 
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(Von. XXIX, N 
organization, ete. These experts were ch 

to produce a five-year plan for the expans 
of the industry of agriculture. It 
culate the amount of capital, industria] e juip 


must 


ment, raw material and personnel needed 
carry out the plan. 
an enormous army of skilled workers and tech 


Its calculation showed what 


nical leaders are needed which the school must 
produce at the end of the fifth year of the plar 
There are wanted: 


Workers of high qualification 
Workers of more than average qualifica- 


tion 
Workers of average qualification 


At the same time it was shown that the exist 


ing school system can at its best prepare: 


Workers of high qualification 

Workers of more than average qualifica 
tion . 7 

Workers of average qualification 


cians and skilled workers. 

The disproportion between supply and d 
mand is evident. Thus the problem is to find 
new means to bridge this gap, otherwise 
whole gigantic scheme of industrial and agr 
cultural reconstruction will break down. 

One may ask, is this plan for rapid industrial 
and agricultural development artificial or is 
dictated by natural demands of growth? Un 
questionably the latter is true. The revolution 
has awakened the masses, who continually make 
new demands and relentlessly push toward a 
higher standard of living. The revolution has 
released tremendous creative forees which for 
merly lay dormant. The growing literacy ot 
the population indicates this. It is only during 
the last decade that Russia seriously began to 
develop the education of the people, which fact 
is best illustrated by the following data: 

The census of 1897 shows for the territory 
of present Soviet Russia 33.7 per cent. literacy 
among the male and 11.7 per cent. among the 
female population; in 1920 it was 34.6 per cent 
for males and 25.8 per cent. for females; in 
1926 it increased to 58.2 per cent. for the male 
and 34.4 per cent. for the female population. 
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, school census for all grades of education 
wed, in 1914, 8,200,000 persons; in 1925-26 
‘t was 12,800,000, and during this school year, 
1928-29, it is estimated that it will reach 15,- 

000. This means almost doubling the num- 

within fifteen years, and registers an in- 
rease of 22.7 per cent. during the last three 

[hese figures of course mean little unless the 

ity and grade of education shows a corre- 
ponding improvement. So far less than one 

rd of those who completed the elementary 
vrades (three to four years) continued to attend 
the secondary grade or special schools, 

Particularly alarming is the dropping out of 
children in the rural districts even from the 

mentary grades. The subsequent table shows 
the percentage leaving school at the end of the 

id and third year in city and rural schools: 
1927-28 


1926-27 
1 2nd grade 3rd grade 


2nd grade 3rd grade 
6.6 3. 6.0 
47.7 45.0 

It was shown that those leaving are almost 
exclusively the children of the poorest peasants 
nd workers—a class which the Soviet govern- 
ment wishes particularly to help and use in its 
reconstruction plans. 

To overcome the shortage of trained, skilled 
vorkers and to obtain a competent technical 
eadership, the government decided in spite of 
its strained finances to invest heavily in educa- 
tion and improve its quality from the bottom 
This is best seen from the recent re- 
port of the Gosplan, showing the increase in the 
cost of education per pupil in the various 


upward. 


rrades of schools, not including cost of new 
uldings, 

1928-29 
33.42 rbls. 


94.43 ‘* 
92.90 


1927-28 
26.11 rbls. 
80.32 ‘* 
84.70 ‘** 


st per Pupil 

entary grades 

mdary schools . 
Apprentice shop-schools 
ndustrial secondary 

schools 154.20 179.30 

374.70 
429.20 


Professional high schools 262.20 


Workers faculties . 364.50 
Higher schools, universi- 


les (average) 22.16 564.30 
mg these 


gher schools 


technical 
741.90 
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The actual amounts appropriated for educa- 
tional purposes from the central and local state 
budgets are shown to be: 1927-28, 
central, 142 million roubles; from the local, 332 
million, In 1928-29, from the central, 184 mil- 
lion roubles; from the local, 457 million roubles. 


from the 


These amounts are equal to 19 per cent. of 
the total state budget, but they do not include 
the large expenditures for various educational 
and cultural work carried on through labor, 
party and other voluntary organizations. Tak- 
ing these, the total expenditure of the Soviet 
Union is estimated to amount up to 1.5 milliard 
roubles—about 750 millions of dollars, 

A glance at the facts presented shows that 
the chief concern of 
improve the technical efficiency of the popula- 
The clamor for a qualified and technical 


Soviet education is to 
tion, 
leadership is responsible for this. It is the 
industrial worker and the engineer who are to 
revolutionize the country and turn the Utopia 
of Socialism into a reality. Inspired by this 
and industry have 
The government own 


goal, school made their 
alliance in Soviet Russia. 
ership of practically all mills and factories 
makes this alliance workable. Recent legisla- 
tion shows what importance the government 
attaches to this alliance. According to the act 
of July 27, 1928, by the central government, 
eleven of the more important higher and special 
from the 


supervision and support of the Commissariat 


technical schools? were transferred 
of Education to the Supreme Council of Na- 
tional Economy, which is a department of the 
Soviet government directing all the larger and 
more important industrial enterprises of the 
Soviet Union. 

The act of July 27 
transfer of the Moscow Institute of Transport 


provides also for the 


Engineering and the Leningrad Institute of 


Means of Communication to the Commissariat 


of Transport. These two departments of state 

2 These are: (1) The Moscow Higher Technical 
School, (2) The Moscow Mining Academy, (3) 
The Moscow Textile Institute, (4) The Moscow 
Chemical and Mechanical Mendelyev Institute, (5) 
The Leningrad Technological Institute, (6) The 
Stalin Mining Institute, (7) The State Electro- 
Machinebuilding Institute, (8) The Moscow Build- 
ing Technicum, (9) The Moscow Chemical and 
Mechanical Technicum, (10) The Grozny Naphta 
Technicum, (11) The Moscow Textile Technicum. 
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have large financial resources which will permit 


them to equip these schools with modern labo 


ratories and provide more abundantly for the 


needs of protessors and students th: the Com 


missariat of Edueation with ‘lative y meager 


means was able to do All industry is to par 


ticipate in the support of technical education. 


A law provide s lor a special tax to be levied 
upon all government industrial enterprises, 
amounting to 3 per cent. of their annual profits. 


} 


These funds will not only greatly improve the 
technical schools in equipment, but will benefit 
the teachers and the students as well. The 
former have received, beginning with October 
1, an increase of 30 per cent. in salary, and 
the latter receive stipends large enough to pro 
vide for their full support. 

The merging of edueation and industry will 
naturally call for a thorough revision of the 
curricula of these schools and also to a degree 


change the organization of industry itself. For 


example, it is planned that each st 

have from ten to twelve months, instead 
three to four months as at present 
tinuous practical work in the given in 


which he is specializing. Considering 
are already this year 20,800 students 
industrial high schools and about 80,0 


higher technical schools, this 


industry will call for considerable read 


in the organization of the labor supph 
industries. Whether these plans 
workable time will show. Meanwhil 
not but weleome these experiments 
technical edueation. Industrial and « 
leaders of the whole world will 
experiment with great interest ; once mor 
Russia is becoming a world laboratory 
ing an important and interesting ¢ 


scheme. 


Mos« ow, Ri SSIA 


QUOTATIONS 


MILITARY SCHOOLING 


Tue Association of Military Schools and Col- 
leges meets in Washington, D. C., during the 
week of March 17, with much favorable atten- 
tion from the War Department and with repre- 
sentation from a wide-spread constituency. 
The diseussions at the meeting will cover an 
impressive list of educational problems and are 
frankly inclusive of the fundamental question 
as to whether military schooling, taken as a 
whole, is or is not of value. 

To the individual boy, military discipline at 
school may be of decided value; but everything 
depends on the cireumstances of the case, includ 
ing the boy and the management of the school. 
Military schools admit that there are some boys 
who ought not to be subjected to the strictness 
of a military régime; and there are any number 
of ways in which one military school differs 
from another in the application of military 
forms to the uprisings and the down sittings of 
its pupils. Uniforms, exact terms of respect, 
great promptness, mass action, and a sternly 
fixed schedule may be just the things that will 


stimulate Henry and just the things that will 


stifle Charles. No one, however, can ob 
military school without realizing that the 
tary mode of life is an extremely hand 
efficient way of dealing with young hu 
large groups; that companies and platoo: 
natural units in which to move boys in a ¢1 
captaincies, and lieutenancies, and “non- 
posts natural honors to seek; military 
authority, inspection, control, action, | 
ment, and reward very acceptable 

in their application to boys en masse at 
They are not fool-proof, these military w 
doing things; but they are, in combi: 
fashion of living that is not irksome 
boys, that keeps the lazy on their toes 
vagrant in line, and adds something to t 
and tone of schooling. 

Whether military features help a 
perform its purely instructional fur 
somewhat doubtful. There are military 
with good records in the College Board ex 
tions, but none, so far as we know, t! 
with the top group of comparable nor 
“prep.” schools. This may be an a 
the effect of many causes, or in some 


direct result of the military discipline, 
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entation and rote-learning rather SAUCE FOR THE GANDER 
ve and originality. Clearly, there Tue school board of Monroe Cou 


-sibilitv in the combination of military nessee, has adopted 


rhly effective preparation for college; nly unmarried met 


rv schools may have a problem to ach in the 
the atmosphere of military 


r become the mental atmosphere 


ooms and studies, ire ! ft a move 
} exclude married won 

S( hools have most to tear, — Sees 5 SUNS ie 

iy , \\ *n this pi sal came | 
the burden of actual military in vaen this propose: cans 


maie members ol 


ior al d two 


the cour 
discipline, as a mode of abate 


agi 
asil 


v learned and can es 

owed. The woman who 
concert piteh by the right methods. é 
onnel of the board 
p some boys to study; it may hinder 


— ra lecelared 
women were Geciared 


he whole, it is not strictly compatible 
‘ married men should be also 


emotional attitudes most needed for : 
tne rule ace ptec her argument 


it ean be so handled as not to obstruct ; 


prohibition was adopted by a vote 


The science of modern wartare is quite heen miiie 


fron litarw ce ] . es 2 q 
from military discipline. It is a com onsiedin marcieh wane 


subject, which calls for theoretical staffs was for a long time a 
nd practical application in a variety of = ..po0] committees Opposition to then 
And whereas military discipline need ported by declaration that 
any very direct reference to war, the care of their children ai 
cience assumes war, talks war, means terests impaired their usefulness 
Military discipline is not in the least ;oom. These erroneous notions 
y; but the principles of combat can }eld, and many communities have beet 
be taught without envisaging human fess excited over them. Common sen 
tion. Granting that the science of war- headway; generally to-day marriage is not con 
ist still be taught and that we want some sidered cause for the dismissal of a woman 
Americans to learn it, do we want any teacher. Probably the Monroe Count) 
preparatory to college to carry the sub have a short life. Inclusion of married men 
Is it too mature and too sternly realistic the banned class emphasizes the absurdity of 
as an addition to a schoolboy’s ecurricu- barring married women. The feminine fifth of 
This, as we view it, is the most serious the county school board made a fla 
now before the military schools—Har- a ridiculous prejudice that 


{lumni Bulletin. while fruit of enlightenment 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


SPRING MEETING OF THE NEW EN- meeting was in charge of President 
GLAND ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES Cummings and Secretary Walter B 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS De Willies Jobe 


New England Association of Colleges 


Cooper, | nited 
commissioner of education, in 


Secondary Schools held its spring meet meaenies eeasten wade fies 


‘niversity on April 13, with repre- ing an analvsis of the present 

attendance from member institu ssageiions asd tioher efine 

1 all parts of the section, but most largely He advocated first: 
outhern New England. The program in 
ed the morning session, a luncheon with ad 
and a round table conference on the 


in the afternoon. The entire 
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studies already made in some of the professional 


} — 


medicine ar Pharmacy 


not 


pecially in law. 
submit its case. Engineering is 
asking for increased 
its ranks. It 


trad 
lards, but let 


far behind in 
may be 


regulation 


Commissioner Cooper’s second sugevestion was 
to determine “What should constitute the course 


of study” in providing “the advantages of a 


liberal education to an ever-increasing per- 


centage of our population.” He praised the 
experiments in controlled study authorized by 
the North Central Association at Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Missouri, at Joliet, Illinois, and 
at Kansas City, Missouri, and urged the New 
England Association and other regional associa- 
tions to similar undertakings. 

That the field 
should receive fresh consideration was the third 
point presented by Commissioner Cooper. He 
expressed his opinion that “the growth of the 
junior college will force the degree problem to 
the front.” 

As his fourth point 
said he “the 
should become more and more preparatory to 
He referred 


whole of academie degrees 


Commissioner Cooper 
believes senior college in arts 
the work of the graduate school.” 
to honors courses and to “the recent experi- 
ments of Harvard and Yale for improving the 
standards of work.” 

Fifth—“TI should like to see all diplomas and 
degrees given as marks of mastery of certain 
fields at different This 


means, of course, doing away with free election 


educational levels. 


of courses. It certainly means preventing the 


piling up of units merely to graduate.” Com- 
missioner Cooper suggested definite fixed levels 
of performance for the bachelor’s, master’s, 
doctor’s degrees in arts, science, music, medicine, 


law, edueation, dentistry, pharmacy, ete. 


Could we agree upon some such general platform, 


yur standardizing agencies could then be occupied 
less with units, courses, ete., and more with defining 
determining qualities of work for high 
school level, junior college level, senior college level, 
‘te. . . . Such definitions « 


‘ fields of study and 
standardization of levels of work e 


however, the regional asso- 


ymnstitute no 


small assignment. 
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ciations working in conjunction with tl 


tion of American 


Universities could perf 


: 5 
services, American scholarship 


Dr. Katharine M. Denworth, 
Bradford Academy 


forth “Objectives of the Junior Colle 


pres 


and Junior ( 


address in which she disavowed, at 
any claim to speak officially for the 
lege movement. She discussed the situ 
New England and made a plea to the a 

to go slowly in putting into effect standar 
regulations which may defeat the main w 
the junior college. “Don’t cabin, erib, 
the junior college so that you restrict 
years that simply duplicate the two lower 
of the Dr. De 
listed this as one objective of the junior « 
A second 
fessional function—preparing for medici 
But 


liberal arts college.” 


objective she gave as the 
engineering, theology, dentistry 
portant she regarded as the objective of 
eare of the young people between the 
sixteen and twenty who do not intend 
with further Why 
they be cut off from the chance to profit | 


formal education. 


vears of college work?” 


The junior college has a peculiar oppor 


in the field of education for women, Dr 
worth said. It may very profitably afford 
ing for home-making in the broad sense 
the di 


design 


term: a knowledge of heredity, 


ment of children; what Vassar 
euthenies. 

In the course of her 
sketched the rapid development of 
college throughout the country and 
“the 


division of a university; the public 


address Dr. 


described three main types 

and the private junior college.” 
Professor Chester N. 

vard, was the third speaker at the n 


He told of the 


lege; 


Greenough, of 


session. new 


+} 


Harvard by which the students in the 


} 
} 


upper classes of the college are to hav 


quarters in six 
950 undergraduates 
resident tutors. For this 
has received from Mr. E. S. 


living 
eontaining about 
purpose H 


Harkness 


of more than eleven million dollars. Th 
ScHoo! 


has been reported in 


already 


house p! 


separate houses, 


a. 


1 +y 


2 
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Professor Greenough discussed the 
| details of selection and operation which 
expected to prove “a biological growth” 
thing. The 


e of the houses, he said, will be to help 


than a mechanical creat 
rrving out Harvard’s instruction through 
eeneral examination and tutorial system. 


4t the luncheon of the association, President 
eame in to extend greetings in behalf 
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of Yale and these were more formally presented 
by Professor R. N. Other 
speakers were Dr. Horace D. Taft, Dean Frank 
W. Nicholson and Professor F. A. Pottle. 

The afternoon diseussion on the junior 
Cortright, 


Corwin. luncheon 


lege was opened by President E. E. 
of the Junior College of Connecticut. 
RAYMOND WALTERS 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


A CRITICAL REVIEW OF BOOK 
REVIEWS 


THE PROBLEM 
PRESUMABLY, the review of a book in an edu- 
periodical is intended to provide read- 
with a description and evaluation by a 
petent person who has taken time to read 
But 
robably have wondered if the reviews they read 


he book with some care. many readers 
re trustworthy, especially in the matter of 


valuation. Hence it seems worth while to 
ilyze a number of book reviews for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining their significant charac- 


risties, 


Book Reviews EXAMINED 


An examination was made of the reviews of 
ne hundred books in the field of education 
1922 and 1925 for which 
three or more reviews were recorded in the files 
of the Bureau of Educational Research at the 
University of The books selected 
were, in general, text-books for courses in edu- 


uublished between 


Illinois. 


tion. The total number of reviews studied 
was 548, an average of a little more than five 
reviews per book. This number does not in- 
elude all the published reviews of the one hun- 
lred books selected, as the ecard files at the 
bureau do not cover all educational periodicals; 
oreover, some reviews for certain books in- 
luded have been printed since the list was 
collected in the fall of 1927. 


1 Since 1921, the Bureau of Educational Research 
ss made a practice of recording the reviews of 
| educational books that appear in the periodicals 

eived, which include all of the more important 
es and a number of minor ones. 


Table I shows the number of books for which 
the 
It is to be read as follows: Of the one hundred 


various numbers of reviews were found. 


books considered in this study, twelve were 


reviewed three times each, twenty-four were 


TABLE I. FREQUENCY WITH WHICH BOOKS WERE 


REVIEWED 








Number of books Number of reviews 


100 


reviewed four times each, ete. It is perhaps 
significant that some books are reviewed more 
often than others. Examination of the list did 
not seem to indicate that the frequency with 
which a book is 


reviewed is, in all cases, an 


index of its importance. The varying policies 
of publishers in submitting review copies, and 
some other factors, probably are more potent 
than the merit of the book in determining the 


frequency with which it is reviewed. 


PERIODICALS IN WHICH THE BOOKS WERI 
REVIEWED 
The 548 reviews examined in this study were 
located in forty-six different educational period- 


icals. These are listed in Table II and in the 
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TABLE II. SOURCES AND CHARACTERISTICS OF REVIEWS 





Periodicals Num rof Favor Unf Ie Yr Doubtful Ww is 
reviews able able 
Max M 

Journal of Educational Re 

search 73 53 7 13 1,200 14 
Elementary School Journal 64 17 5 12 1,200 180 
School Revieu 50 +0) 5 5 1,000 2 
Journal of Educational Psy 

chology +0 8 ] 10 1,6 
Educational {dministrati 

and Supervision 10 34 1 2 1,550 10 
( hicago Schools Journal ov 23 6 SOU ( 
Educational Revieu 20 20 ] t 2,150 
Educational Measurement 

Revieu 20 17 3 600 1] 
SCHOOL AND SOcIETY 19 9 ] 9 SSO 8 
Bulletin of the New York 

Society for the Scientific 

Study of Education 18 15 3 1.375 ( 
Pedagogical Seminary 17 9 1 7 975 f 
Mental Hygiene 15 13 l l 6.000 5 
Journal of Educational 

Method 13 10 3 300 75 
High School Journal 12 2 775 190 
Peabody Journal of Educa 

tion 11 8 3 $50 10 
Journal of A pplie i Psychol 

ogy 10 10 enn 120 . 
Other periodicals* 83 76 1 6 1,400 60 

Total 548 434 27 87 6,000 60 445 
* The other periodicals and the number of reviews in each are as follows: News Letter (8), A 

can Schoolmaster (6), American Education (5), Bulletin of High Points (5), Education (5), The High 
School 5 z High School Quarterly (5), Baltimore Bulletin of Education (4), Educational RB 
(China 1), Sterra Educational News (4), American School Board Journal (3), Historical Out 
(3), Normal Instructor and Primary Plans (3), University of Pittsburgh School of Education J 
(3), High School Teacher (2), Ohio State Educational Research Bulletin (2), Schooling (2), } 


Journal of Education (2), Catholic School Interests (1). Detroit Educational Bulletin (1), Edue 
Digest (1), English Journal (1), Journal of American Statistical Association (1), Journal of I 
tion (1), Kentucky High School Quarterly (1), Educational Research Bulletin of Pasadena City § 
(1), Journal of Delinquency (1), Pennsylvania School Journal (1), School Life (1), School 7 


t See footnote 3. 


footnote accompanying the table. The number ministration and Supervision. Of the fifty 

of reviews per periodical ranged from one, in books which were reviewed five to seven times 
each of twelve periodicals, to seventy-three, in each book was reviewed in one or more 

the Journal of Educational Research. How- five periodicals just mentioned. These b 
ever, over half of the total number of reviews were not confined to any one division of ed 
appeared in five periodicals: the Journal of tion, but included volumes on administrat 
Educational Research, the Elementary School and supervision, methods of teaching, psye! 
Journal, the School Review, the Journal of ogy, educational measurements, ete. Of th: 
Educational Psychology and Educational Ad- books for which ten or more reviews 
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the Journal of Educational Research 

the Journal of Educational Psychology 
ewed all, the School Review reviewed five, 
the Elementary School Journal reviewed 
‘hese tacts lead to the conclusion that 

of the noteworthy books in any field of 
on will be reviewed in one or more of 
following educational periodicals: Journal 
Educational Research, Elementary School 
rnal, School Review, Journal of Educational 
hology or Educational Administration and 


sion. 


MerHop oF Scorinc Reviews 

After a number of reviews were given a 
preliminary examination, a list was made of 
characteristics of books commonly men- 
This list 
sriptive items, such as mechanical features and 


ed in reviews. consisted of de 


and evaluative items, 
with 


eription of content; 
and without 
idence and specifie criticisms. (See Tables 


I1f and IV for the complete list of items.) 


ch as general statements 


Hach of the 548 reviews was scored according 

this list as follows: After the approximate 
iumber of words was calculated, the review was 
read twice; once, rapidly, in order that a gen 
eral impression might be obtained of the favor 
of the 
the quality of his writing, ete.; and again, more 


ble or unfavorable attitude reviewer 
arefully, in order that a tabulation might be 
made of items in the list which were given 
attention in the review. An attempt was made 
to make the scoring as highly objective as pos 
sible, but, in the ease of certain items, the scorer 


For 


statements 


was required to use personal judgment. 


instance, with regard to “general 


with evidence,” the scorer was compelled to 


decide whether or not evidence was cited for the 


2 The six books having the greatest number of 
reviews were the following: 

Otis, ‘‘Statistical Method in Edueation’’—14 
reviews. 

Monroe, ‘‘An Introduction to the Theory of 
Eduecation’’—12 reviews. 

Ruch, ‘‘Improvement of the Written Examina 

n’’—11 reviews. 

Caldwell and Courtis, ‘‘Then and Now in Edu 

on’’—10 reviews. 

Pintner, ‘‘ Intelligence Testing’’—10 reviews. 

Rugg, ‘‘A Primer of Graphies and Statisties’’— 
10 reviews. 
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Such “This 


book is a real contribution to the literature of 


statements made. statements as 
the field,” are frequently encountered at the end 
of a mediocre description which may or may 


not be considered to justify the conclusion. 


LENGTH OF REVIEWS 

The 548 reviews studied varied in length from 
60 to 6,000 words, the average length being 445 
words. The average length of the reviews in 
each of the twenty-three periodicals that con 
tained ten or more reviews, as shown in Table 
II, ranged from 200 (in the Chicago Schools 
Journal, the Educational Method 
and the Peabody Journal of Education) to 1,400 
(in Mental Hygiene). little differ 


ence in length between the reviews of the books 


Journal of 
There is 


most frequently reviewed (eight to fourteen 
each) and those least frequently reviewed (three 
former being 412 


each), the average of the 


words, and of the latter, 425 words. 


TABLE III. DESCRIPTIVE ITEMS IN BOOK REVIEWS 


Reviews including 
Item each item 
ems 


Number Per cent.* 


A. Mechanical features 


1. Number of pages $69 a5 
2. Illustrations, tables, dia 

grams, etc. 90 16 
3. Other characteristics 

(binding, size of type, 

quality of paper, ete. 1] 2 


B. Description of content 
l. Table of 


other material quoted 283 51 


contents or 


2. Purpose of book stated 
3. Intended audience desig 

nated 384 70 
4. Comparison with existing 

books or authors 75 14 
5. Special features (bio 

graphical notes, bibli- 

ographies, problems or 

questions for study, 

summaries, appendix, 

index, glossary of 

terms 325 99 


* The base used in computing the per t. was 
548, the number of reviews analyzed 
8 This very high average is due to the inclusion 


of one unusual review of 

















DESCRIPTION OF Book 


A. Mechanical Features 


Table III shows the number and per cent. of 
reviews that include each item having to do with 
Practically every book 
review examined gave the name of the book, 
its author and publisher, and the date of publi- 
cation. Eighty-five per cent. of the reviews also 
gave the number of pages of the book reviewed. 
In most cases, the foregoing items were listed 
separately from the review proper, either in a 
preceding paragraph or in a footnote. Only 
16 per cent. of the reviews mentioned the pres- 
ence of illustrations, tables or diagrams, but of 
course these features do not appear in all books, 
Only 2 per cent. described other mechanical 
features of the book, such as binding, size of 
type or quality of paper. Although at first 
thought these items appear insignificant, each 
of them may be of vital importance to a teacher 
who wishes to select the text that will be most 
usable for the students concerned. A poorly 
bound book with flimsy leaves and very fine 
print would be less desirable than another book 
lacking these flaws but having practically the 
same type of content. 


description of the book. 


B. Description of Content 

Table III shows that a large percentage of the 
reviews examined stated the purpose of the book 
and the intended audience, but that only ap- 
proximately one half of them contained any 
quotations from the book reviewed. In many 
instances, reviews would be improved if the 
table of contents or the headings of the main 
divisions of the book were quoted in order to 
give a general notion of the author’s treatment 
and organization of his subject. Other quoted 
material, if carefully selected, may enable the 
reader to discern the writer’s purpose, point of 
view and quality of writing more accurately 
than if he depends entirely upon the reviewer’s 


opinions. 

Another desirable way of providing the reader 
with a means of forming a definite opinion 
about a book is to compare it with existing 
books, either one written previously by the same 
author, or books in the same field written by 
The fact that only 14 per cent. 


other authors. 
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of the reviews studied contained such compari- 
sons indicates that this is a phase of reviewing 
which has not yet been generally recognized, 

Over half of the reviews (59 per cent.) men 
tioned the presence or absence of one or more 
special features: biographical notes, bibliogra. 
phies, problems or questions for study, sum- 
maries, appendix, index or glossary of terms, 
In most of these cases, attention was called to 
the presence of the feature rather than to its 
absence. In a few instances, however, the re- 
viewer noted the absence of an index. 

In addition to the items included in Tab) 
III, a fairly large per cent. (41) of the reviews 
included an introductory discussion by th: 
reviewer. This generally consisted of a brief 
survey of the status of the particular field to 
which the book applied, a statement of the 
number of books available on the subject or 
an explanation of the need for such a book as 
the one reviewed. In general, such introduc 
tory material is valuable in providing a setting 
for the book for the benefit of those unfamiliar 
with the field, but its inclusion means that the 
actual reviews were shorter than indicated in 
Table II. 

In some instances the reviewer described the 
method in which the subject-matter of the book 
was presented. This was given only in the 
ease of books composed of unusual material, 
different authors, case 


4] 


and answers. As the 


such as articles by 
studies or 
majority of books consisted purely of exposi 
tion, their reviewers made no mention of the 


type of presentation. 


questions 


EVALUATION OF THE Book 

Table IV shows, for each evaluative item 
listed, the total number and per cent. of reviews 
mentioning each item, the number giving criti 
cisms that were favorable, unfavorable or doubt 
ful, the latter classification including those 
reviews which were non-committal and those 
that gave both favorable and unfavorable 
criticisms. 

As previously stated, the personal judgment 
of the scorer was necessarily called upon in 
determining whether or not evidence was cited 
for the general statements regarding the value 
of the book. In the main, quotations or definite 
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” TABLE IV. Evabvuativ 
Items 
Favorable 
Te 
ra- 4. General evaluation without evi- 
m- lence 107 
ns B. General evaluation with evi- 
to dence 242 
ts Specifie criticisms 
a 1. Point of view of author 95 
2. Form (spelling, punctua- 

tion, bibliographical ref- 
“ erences ) 10 
rs 3. Quality of writing 189 
1€ 4. Scholarliness of author 199 
af 5. Appropriateness of title 36 
0 6. Adaptation to intended 
e audience 38 
r 7. Appropriateness of content 
(adequacy, accuracy of 
statements, interpreta- 
; tion of facts or data, 
, utilization of available 
P material, documentation ) 173 
} 8. Organization 49 
). Special features (biograph- 

ical notes, bibliographies, 

problems or questions for 

study, summaries, index, 

appendix, glossary of 

terms) 52 

10. Others’ opinions of book 
quoted s 
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E ITEMS IN BOOK REVIEWS 





Reviews including each item 


Unfavorable 


Doubtful Total number Per cent. 
4 9 120 21 
20 26 288 52 
95 17 
10 5 25 4 
20 2 211 38 
2 2 203 37 
4 1 41 s 
9 2 49 6 
78 54 305 53 
ll 2 62 11 
s 60 9 
8 2 





tements in regard to specific characteristics 
Accord- 
ing to this eriterion, slightly over half of the 
reviewers furnished evidence for their evalua- 

ns of the books concerned. Not all of the 
reviews, however, contained such general state- 
ments; only 408 of the total 548 did so. It is 
enlightening to note that of the 408 reviews, 
49 (64 per cent.) were definitely favorable, 
and only 24 (4 per cent.) were definitely un- 
favorable. In case no general statements re- 
garding the value of the book were made, the 
review was classified as favorable, unfavorable 
r doubtful, aeeording to the criticism of specific 


tactors, 


the book were treated as evidence. 


In regard to critical statements about specific 
features of books, it may be observed from 





Table IV that no single feature was noted in 
as many as 50 per cent. of the reviews, although 
one or more of the items under “appropriate 
ness of content” were discussed in 53 per cent. 
of the reviews. The scholarliness of the author 
and the quality of his writing were criticized 
more frequently than any other specific features 
of the book, but even these were mentioned in 
only 37 and 38 per cent., respectively, of the 
reviews. Critical evaluation of form, appro- 
priateness of title, adaptation to intended audi 
ence, and of the special features of the book 
(biographical notes, problems or questions for 
study, etc.) appears to be negligible. One in 
teresting means of evaluating the book is by 
quoting the opinions that other writers or well 
known critics have expressed about the book. 
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ided this type 
expected, all 


ed ivorabDle 


the 100 books 


were re 
the 
the 
seven, Book reviews in general 
able, while upon ; i two ground 
and 


avorable 
ant we . lies in their failure to 
IOOKS Havil 
trom tion abot he book. Too many 


ven 


more favorable 1 addition to a general description « 
more f ‘ 
reviewed less tent, \ V commonly mention suel 


) 1 ist? yT t} » ) i *? a **( ; a ws 

otten, Altho ohn thi l , expected, the per purpe e of the book, inten de audience 
. num . t yVcCreES “ve + for + 

eent f favorable reviey for both extremes is number Of page Exeept ror the 


} 


undoubtedly too hich. The f; that 75 per mechanical features, such as binding 
cent. of the reviews for the thirty-six books type, quality of paper and illustrative 
re viewed three times eac h point out only praise oS San 'y mentioned. V ery 
worthy factors makes one wonder why more pave the book sadahne wed, al 
reviewers lve proclaimed the merits of others. Ur y 3 small 
these apparently i luable books. contents, and _ 

quoted material. 


as bibliographical material, 
THE REVIEWS pom 
tions for study, summaries, 
scorer, most of the 
ment 
that is, they were 
A more serious fault 
neither particularly goo : , 
. L . book review is the lack of critical 
nor extremely poor Almost 70 per cent, were = 
The vast majority ot reviewers point 


considered inadequate in that several important ’ , 


food qualities OL DOOKS, 


questions which an interested reader should ask 
make general statements in 


about the book were left unanswered A few, 


the utter neglect of any defic 
on the other hand, were of such length, usually 
— id, were of such length, usually method of evaluation appears to 


of stating that the book makes 


became tedious. About seventy of the reviews 4, ; field. It 


due to an excess of quoted material, that they 


appears 


were noted for giving a particularly good de reviews are failing to render 
\ I s are f: ig t onder : 


scription of content, while nearly half that  ¢poir readers. Teachers couls 
number contained extremely meager or poor hooks more intelligently if reviewers 
descriptions. Five reviews were regarded as tinenish between eniesiiie enken on 
exceptionally good, either because of being doubtful merit. And perhaps some 
remarkably well written or because of unusual , riters would be discouraged from rus! 
treatment. An example of the latter is fur print, if reviewers had the courage, or 
nished by one reviewer, who, deciding that pains, to criticize in a meaningful 
“book-reviewers have as much right to objective jy a stereotyped manner 

methods as have other classes of the popula- ) WaLter S 
tion,”’ selected thirteen samples from the book Maret R. Ht 
concerned—“samples intended to represent its BUREAU OF EpUCATIONAL RESEARCH, 


best quality, its poorest quality and a number UNIVERSITY oF ILLINOIS 








